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THE  earliest  American  homes  had  no 
porches;  a  natural  thing  since  English  cot- 
tages of  that  time  were  often  without 
porches,  the  entrance  being  directly  into  the  hall 
or  living  room  of  the  house,  from  an  unsheltered 
doorway.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  such 
should  have  continued  to  be  generally  the  case 
in  Europe  to  this  day.  for  although  the  climate 
of  England  and  France  does  not  approach  ours 
in  severity  of  temperature,  rain  is  even  more  fre- 
quent, and  one  would  think  the  advantages  of 
a  porch  around  the  doorway  would  have  made 
themselves  more  apparent  than  appears  to  be 
the  case.  Certainly  no  very  old  American  house 
had  a  porch,  and  while  1  do  not  like  to  speak 
too  positivel\-.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
earliest  porch  is  probably  not  older  than  1750, 
for  1  have  never  seen  a  porch  or  a  photograph 
of  one  which  bore  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  constructed  before  that  date. 

Further  negative  evidence  may  be  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  .\sher  Benjamin  gives  a  num- 
ber of  designs  for  frontispieces  but  none  for 
porches  in  his  earliest  work,  and  though  designs 
are  given  for  quite  elaborate  country  houses, 
none  of  them  includes  porches.  This  was  as  late 
as  1706,  so  1  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  it  was 
only  at  the  very  end  of  the  18th  century  that 
the  front  porch  became  a  common  factor  in 
house  design. 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  porches  were 
simply  a  moving  forward  of  the  frontispiece, 
with  a  roof  between  it  and  the  house,  and 
that  porches  of  varied  types  appeared  about 
simultaneously  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  frontispiece  had  been  very  fully  developed 
before  porches  were  used  at  all,  so  that  there  was 


no  gradual  evolution  from  the  simple  pedimented 
hood  supported  on  a  column  at  each  of  the 
outer  corners,  to  the  more  complex  type  with 
groups  of  columns  supporting  balconies,  or 
broken  pediments.  1  think  the  very  fact  that 
certain  of  the  old  porches,  as.  for  example,  the 
Bacon  house  of  Kent,  illustrated  on  page  five,  and 
that  of  the  house  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  illus- 
trated on  page  five,  had  roofs  so  thin  that  to  con- 
struct them  stably  was  excessively  difficult, 
proves  not  that  they  were  the  last  word  in  the  art 
of  porch  construction,  but  that  they  were  attempts 
to  make  a  decorative  motive  become  a  structural 
one.  1  know  that  two  old  houses  which  1  have 
restored  had  porches  of  this  type  in  which  the 
loofs  had  sagged,  pushing  the  columns  apart  and 
out  of  plumb,  and  that  we  were  compelled  to 
use  steel  shapes  to  hold  them  even  approximately 
in  place.  1  therefore  cannot  believe  that  archi- 
tects or  builders  who  were  skilled  in  the  construc- 
tion of  porches  would  not  ha\e  known  enough 
to  build  them  sufllcientlv  hea\\-  to  be  stable,  and 
am  inclined  to  think  that  without  much  experi- 
ence in  the  securit\-  of  pitch  roofs  and  with  little 
or  no  understanding  of  the  theory  of  thrusts 
(trusses  were  not  invented  until  the  19th  cen- 
tury), they  thought  that  nails  would  probably 
hold  the  roof  together,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Yet  if  this  be  true,  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
that  such  full  and  rich  architectural  composi- 
tion as  is  found  in  the  Deming  house  at  Litch- 
field (see  page  fourteen)  and  the  Cowles  house 
at  Farmington,  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  both 
houses  built  before  1800,  should  have  been 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  earliest  use  of 
porches  of  any  type.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is 
that   the  combination  of  the  doorway  and  the 
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window  above  had  already  been  carried  pretty 
far  by  the  Colonial  designers,  and  that  to  push 
forward  an  already  designed  applied  feature,  two 
stories  high,  was  simpler  than  it  looks.  Cer- 
tainly the  use  of  the  Palladian  motive  as  a  treat- 
ment of  the  central  opening  in  the  second  story 
was  already  very  common,  and  had  become  per- 
haps a  standard 
motive  for  the 
elaborate  house. 

Unfortunately 
the  Colonial  plan 
did  not  usually 
call  for  anything 
but  a  room  or 
hall  with  the  floor 
at  the  second  story 
height  over  the 
entrance,  and  as 
the  cornices  were 
placed  low  over 
the  windows  of 
the  second  story 
(their  hoods  being 
frequently  blended 
with  the  cornice 
treatment)  there 
was  not  height 
enough  to  use  the 
motive  properly, 
so  that  in  most 
casesthePalladian 
motive  is  dis- 
tinctly out  of  scale 
with  the  rest  of 
the  building.  In 
the  Deming  house 
at  Litchfield  the 
loss  of  scale  is 
very  apparent. 
One  of  the  few  in- 
stances where  the 
scale  has  been 
preserved  is  the 
Cowles  house  at 
Farmington,  and 
here  by  dropping 
the  sill  of  the  win- 
dows. This  is 
very  unusual,  the 
Colonial  architect 

evidently  preferring  to  lose  scale  rather  than  to 
break  the  strong  horizontal  line  of  the  second 
story  sills. 

In  contrast  with  early  forms  of  frontispiece, 
the  flat  roof  was  a  comparatively  late  form,  evi- 
dently because  metal  roofing  for  a  flat  roof  was 
scarce  and  little  understood  in  country  districts 
until  about  1800.     We  can  therefore  regard  all 


THE  WEBB  HOUSE,  WETHERSFIELD,  CONNECTICUT. 
This  appears  to  be  a  porch  superimposed  on  an  old  frontispiece. 


flat  roofed  porches  as  being  of  late  development, 
although  the  earliest  frontispieces  were  probabl>' 
square  headed.  Likewise  we  find  that  circular  or 
segmental  porches,  such  as  those  on  page  eight, 
were  late  forms,  both  because  we  know  these  and 
other  examples  to  be  of  late  date,  and  because 
they  are  not  forms  derived  from  frontispieces 
but  are  distinctly 
porches  and  noth- 
ing else. 

The  inclusion 
of  a  frontispiece 
within  a  porch  is 
not  common  in  the 
first  examples  of 
porches.  Appar- 
ently the  early  de- 
signers felt  that  if 
they  built  a  porch 
the>'  had  decorated 
an  entrance 
enough,  and  were 
content  to  leave 
the  doorway  with 
a  simple  molded 
architrave;  this  is 
of  course  sufficient 
even  to  our  mod- 
ern eyes  in  nar- 
row porches;  but 
in  wide  ones,  such 
as  that  of  the 
house  at  Sharon, 
we  would  attempt 
to  introduce  side- 
lights and  a  con- 
tinuation by  pilas- 
ters of  the  order; 
here  a  mere  varia- 
tion of  the  clap- 
boards was  made 
to  serve  as  a  dec- 
orative motive. 
Our  treatment 
would  be  more 
like  that  of  the 
beautiful  exam- 
ples of  the  Greek 
revival  in  Balti- 
more, which  are 
illustrated  on  page 
eleven,  built  probably  in   1830. 

Another  curious  feature  of  the  late  Colonial 
work  was  the  construction  of  a  sort  of  outside 
vestibule  in  place  of  a  porch,  a  motive  which 
has  not  found  particular  favor  with  modern  de- 
signers, but  which  is  susceptible  of  very  interest- 
ing treatments,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples 
on  pages  six  and  seven.   Here  again  are  cases 
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where  frontispieces  are  simply  pushed  away  from 
the  main  building  and  the  space  between  roofed 
over  and  enclosed. 

Perhaps  the  least  common  form  of  porch 
which  was  developed  in  this  country  in  Colonial 
times  was  the  recessed  porch  with  the  frontis- 
piece pushed  back  

into  the  hall,  thus 
leaving  a  space 
two  or  three  feet 
deep  to  shelter 
people  at  the  from 
door.  Porches  c 
this  kind  are  no 
uncommon  in  ma 
sonry  construction 
in  all  countries; 
although  theircus- 
tomary  construc- 
tion is  to  move 
the  door  itself  to 
the  back  of  the 
thick  masonr\- 
wall,  leaving  the 
depth  of  the  porch 
equal  to  the  re- 
veal of  the  stone- 
work. A  highly 
developed  exam- 
ple is  in  the  com- 
mon type  of 
cathedral  door, 
where  magnifi- 
cently decorated 
recessed  porches 
are  an  invariable 
decoration  of  the 
entrance.  An  ex- 
ample which  will 
occur  to  most 
architects  in 
this  country  is 
"Wyck,"  German- 
town,  where  the 
glazed  doors  are 
on  a  line  or  a  lit- 
tle behind  the  line 
of  the  back  of  the 
wall.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  un- 
derstand the  der- 
ivation of  this 
motive,  but  one  fancies  that  the  Colonial 
builders  must  have  run  into  a  sufficiently  dif- 
ficult, practical  problem  when  this  treatment 
was  attempted  in  a  frame  building,  because  the 
thickness  of  the  foundation  wall  was  not  or- 
dinarily enough  to  extend  the  full  depth  of  the 
recessed  porch,  and  even  had  this  been  the  case 


THE  WHEELER  HOUSE,  OXFORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Simple   circular-headed    vestibule.     The   metal    roof   denotes 

earlv  nineteenth  century. 


it  must  have  been  very  hard  to  make  the  junc- 
tions between  the  frame  walls  and  the  masonry 
floors  water-tight.  1  suppose  that  our  Colonial 
ancestors  were  not  so  fussy  about  a  little  water 
in  the  cellar  as  most  clients  are  to-day;  but 
even  so,  the  hard  northern  winters  with  their 
driving  s  n  o  w  - 
storms  must  have 
made  this  recessed 
porch  construction 
a  good  deal  of  a 
nuisance  at  times, 
which  probabl}' 
accounts  for  the 
scarcity  of  existing 
examples.  Purely 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  design  the 
recessed  porch  is 
a  difllcult  one  be- 
cause the  propor- 
tion between  the 
width  and  the 
height  is  funda- 
mentally incor- 
rect, in  order  to 
include  a  door 
and  sidelights 
the  recessed  porch 
had  to  be  made 
fairly  wide,  and 
since  the  story 
heights  in  Colo- 
nial houses  were 
never  very  great, 
the  height  of  the 
vestibule  A'as  in- 
variably  less 
than  its  width,  and 
no  d  e  c  o  r  a  t  i  \'  e 
treatment  in  the 
Colonial  scale 
could  be  made 
heavy  enough  ade- 
quately to  sup- 
port the  bulk  of 
the  house  above. 

The  piazza,  or 
porch,  as  it  was 
indifferentlscalled 
in  countr\'  dis- 
t  r  i  c  t  s  in  the 
United  States  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  is, 
of  course,  a  distinctly  American  development 
and  of  later  date  than  most  of  the  Colonial 
houses.  The  earliest  examples  are  probabl}' 
from  the  far  Southern  cities.  New  Orleans, 
Charlestown,  and  their  neighborhoods,  imported 
from   the  West   Indies;   but   I    am   inclined   to 
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think  that  the  piazzas  of  the  New  England  and 
Dutch  Colonies  were  developed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Southern  examples.  The  origin  of 
the  narrow  piazza  across  the  front  of  the  gam- 
brel  roof  house  is  obvious.  The  builders  found 
that  the  wide  projection  made  a  house  which 
was  cooler  in  summer  and  protected  the  stone- 
work from  driv- 
ing rain;  it  very 
soon  became  sim- 
pler to  support 
this  great  over- 
hang by  columns 
than  to  cantilever 
or  bracket  it 
out,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the 
piazza  having 
been  discovered, 
it  was  retained  as 
a  feature  even  on 
later  houses  of 
two  full  stories. 
The  early  Colo- 
nial porches  were 
never  very  wide 
and  were  usually 
placed  with  the 
broad  side  to  the 
street,  although 
the  habitual  meth- 
od in  South  Caro- 
lina was  to  place 
them  end  to  the 
street,  with  the 
principal  entrance 
from  the  end  of 
the  porch  to  the 
door  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  house. 
The  doorwa\s 
themselves  con- 
tinued to  be  orna- 
mented with  fron- 
tispieces as  if  the 
piazza  did  not 
exist,  thereby  dif- 
fering from  the 
treatment  of  the 
doorway    on     a 

porch,  a  feature  which  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  proof 
that  the  Colonial  builders  and  architects  felt 
that  the  piazza  was  distinctly  a  part  of  outdoors 
and  not  what  we  to-day  regard  it — as  an  open 
part  of  the  house.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did 
seem  to  feel  that  the  small  narrow  porch  was 
actually  the  beginning  of  the  house  itself  and 
that  once  upon  it  you  were,  in  some  measure, 
within  the  building.     The  necessity  of  decorat- 
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ing  the  frontispieces  within  the  porches  seemed 
therefore  a  matter  of  interior  treatment,  and  it 
will  be  found  in  most  cases  that  the  decoration 
corresponds  in  scale  and  design  to  the  interior 
work  of  the  building  rather  than  to  other  parts 
of  the  exterior. 

The  various  types  of  porches  common  in  early 
American  work 
have  been  illus- 
trated by  the  ex- 
amples in  this 
number.  Many 
have  been  left  un- 
dated, sometimes 
because  we  know 
the  porch  to  have 
been  a  later  addi- 
tion, and  some- 
times because  we 
suspect  it  was; 
however,  1  think 
it  can  safely  be 
said  that  every 
example  falls 
within  the  half- 
century  from  1780 
to  1830,  a  sufTi- 
cient  proof  that 
the  porch  is  a  late 
feature  of  Amer- 
ican work. 

Yet  within  this 
half-century  we 
are  presented  with 
aremarkablenum- 
ber  of  types  to 
use  as  precedents. 
This  haif-century 
saw  the  final 
flowering  of  our 
Colonial  style  and 
its  supercession  by 
the  Greek  revival. 
Our  Colonial  work 
never  decayed;  its 
long  course,  last- 
ing for  nearly  two 
centuries,  was  one 
ofdevelopment;of 
climbing  to  a  peak 
as  our  designers  increased  in  number,  improved 
in  technique,  and  at  last,  learning  to  suit  the  tra- 
ditional design  to  their  materials,  acquired  a 
power  and  a  sureness  of  grasp  that  have  not  been 
equalled  in  our  country  and  our  time.  From  a 
point  near  perfection  there  was  no  decadence,  no 
coarseness  and  loss  of  feeling,  but  a  quick  and 
complete  change  to  a  radically  different  style,  that 
of  the  Greek  revival ;  and  Colonial  art  ceased. 
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THE  DEMING  HOUSE,  LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT.     Built  in   1793. 
Like  the  Cowles  house,  shown  as  frontispiece,  this  is  another  example 
of  the  most  highly  developed  form  of  Colonial   Entrance. 
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WHITE  PINE  places  no  limitation 
upon  the  imagination  or  self-expres- 
sion of  the  architect  when  designing 
the  interiors  of  his  houses.  There  is  no  other  ma- 
terial which  is  as  flexible  or  which  is  more  respon- 
sive to  his  will.  He  can  have  it  any  shape,  mould 
it,  twist  it,  or  bend  it  into  a  curve.  Its  scope 
ranges  from  the  plain  smoothed  board  to  crisply 
cut  mouldings,  to  the  carvings  of  Grenling  Gib- 
bons, bewildering  in  their  intricacy.  Hardness 
and  obstinate  cross  grain  are  not  encountered. 
White  Pine  is  soft,  its  grain  smooth  and  yield- 
ing. The  wood-carver,  cabinet-maker,  and  pat- 
tern-maker choose  it  for  the  most  exacting  uses 
to  which  wood  can  be  put. 

While  it  has  always  been  emphasized  that 
White  Pine's  greatest  usefulness  and  economy  is 
obtained  as  an  exterior  finish  wood,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  has  no  superior  for  any  of  the 
special  or  specific  requirements  demanded  in 
house  construction,  either  inside  or  outside.  Sub- 
stitute woods  may  be  satisfactory  in  protected 

*  Volume  IV,  Number  5.  October.  1918;  Volume  IV,  Number  6. 
December.  1918:  Volume  V.  Number  1.  Februarv.  1919;  Volume 
V,  Number  5,  October.  1919;  Volume  VI,  Number  5.  October, 
1920;  and  Volume  \  I.  Number  6,   December,    1920. 


places,  but  when  a  thoroughly  excellent  result  is 
desired,  there  should  be  no  question  about  the 
use  of  White  Pine.  Doors  and  windows  will  not 
shrink  and  swell;  paneling  will  not  check  or 
crack;  and  mouldings  will  not  split,  twist,  or 
warp  when  once  the  wood  is  in  place. 

The  use  of  White  Pine  should  not  be  limited 
to  doors  and  windows  and  moulded  trim.  Walls 
entirely  or  partially  paneled  in  wood  offer  a 
medium  for  a  great  variety  of  decorative  treat- 
ment. Mantelpieces  of  White  Pine  readily  as- 
sume the  form  and  decorative  appearance  that 
best  expresses  the  character  of  those  who  con- 
gregate before  them.  The  inviting  staircase 
with  its  ornamental  newel,  turned  balusters,  and 
carved  string-piece,  unconsciousi}-  presents  it- 
self to  the  mind's  eye  as  being  of  White  Pine. 

White  Pine  seasons  quickl\'  and  thoroughly; 
it  is  light  and  yet  strong.  There  is  little  danger 
of  nails  or  screws  splitting  the  finest  member,  as 
the  wood  offers  only  the  slightest  resistance  and 
then  closes  in  and  holds  them  fast.  It  is  an 
easy  wood  to  work  and  fit,  and  can  be  finished 
pleasingly  in  various  ways. 

White  Pine  takes  and  holds  paints  and  stains 
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perfectly  because  of  its  close  grain  and  freedom 
from  objectionable  acids  and  oils.  Smooth  satin- 
like surfaces  are  obtained  easily  without  la- 
borious and  time-consuming  scraping  and  sand- 
papering. There  is  absolutely  no  trouble  with 
raised  grain  after  paint  is  applied.  The  finishing 
of  White  Pine  often  displays  an  utter  lack  of 
individuality.  The  question  may  be  asked 
"Why  always  white  paint  or  enamel?"  "Nat- 
ural finish"  is  a  common  expression,  but  really 
how  often  does  one  see  a  truly  "natural  finish"? 
White  Pine  has  a  color  inherently  its  own,  and 
when  nothing  was  done  to  its  surface  in  the 
seventeenth-century  houses,  it  took  on  beautiful 
new  hues  and  tones  with  age.  This  rich  coloring 
which  long  aging  brings  to  White  Pine  can  be 
reproduced  in  new  work  by  the  use  of  chemical 
baths. 

White  Pine  has  proved  its  qualities  from  the 
very  beginning  of  American  architecture.  The 
same  wood  is,  and  will  be,  available  for  years 
to  come.  The  trees  that  yielded  the  good  lumber 
in  bygone  days  have  changed  only  in  their  lo- 
cation.   The  Eastern  forests  have  naturally  be- 


come of  less  commercial  importance,  but,  thanks 
to  our  remarkable  railroad  and  shipping  facil- 
ities, the  same  White  Pine,  botanically  identical, 
is  purchasable  in  almost  every  market  of  the 
country. 

The  architect's  specifications  should  be  ex- 
plicit to  insure  obtaining  real  "White  Pine,"  and 
to  avoid  confusion  with  some  of  the  species 
sometimes  erroneously  delivered  as  "White" 
Pine.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  "The  woodwork 
is  to  be  of  White  Pine  of  grades  specified." 
Specifications  should  read,  "The  woodwork  to 
be  Northern  White  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  or 
Idaho  White  Pine  {Pinus  M onticola) ."  These 
are  not  "trade  names,"  but  a  description  of  the 
real  White  Pine.  Their  use  will  give  the  archi- 
tect a  standing  in  court  if  he  has  occasion  to 
dispute  the  interpretation  of  his  specifications 
and  insure  the  owner  getting  the  material  for 
which  he  is  paying. 

For  interior  woodwork  the  specifications  should 
call  for  Northern  White  Pine  or  Idaho  White 
Pine  "Shop  Lumber,"  "Moulding  Stock,"  or  the 
better  "Select"  finishing  grades. 


INTERIOR,  THE  COWLES  HOUSE,  FARMINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


List  of  Members  of 

THE    NORTHERN    PINE    MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION   OF 
MINNESOTA,  WISCONSIN  AND  MICHIGAN 

W.  T.  Bailey  Lumber  Company Virginia,  Minn. 

Cloquet  Lumber  Company       . Cloquet,  Minn. 

Crookston  Lumber  Company 

Headquarters Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mills Bemidji,  Minn. 

Johnson-Wentworth  Company Cloquet,  Minn. 

The  J.  Neils  Lua^ber  Company Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

The  Northern  Lumber  Company Cloquet,  Minn. 

Northern  Pole  &  Lu.viber  Company      ....  Duluth,  Mim. 

Rust-Owen  Lumber  Company Drummond,  Wis. 

Shevlin-Clarke  Company,  Ltd. 

Headquarters .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mill         Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

The  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Company      ....  Virginia,  Minn. 


List  of  Members  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  WHITE  PINE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  IDAHO 

Blackwell  Lumber  Company Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

Bonners  Ferry  Lumber  Company      .....  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho 

Dover  Lumber  Company Dover,  Idaho 

HuMBiRD  Lumber  Company Sandpoint,  Idaho 

McGoLDRicK  Lumber  Company Spokane,  Wash. 

Milwtaukee  Land  Company St.  Joe,  Idaho 

Panhandle  Lumber  Company Spirit  Lake,  Idaho 

Potlatch  Lumber  Company Potlatch,  Idaho 

Roselake  Lumber  Company Roselake,  Idaho 

Edward  Rutledge  Timber  Company Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

Winton  Lumber  Company Gibbs,  Idaho 


Any  information  desired  regarding  White  Pine  will  be  furnished 
by  any  member  of  either  Association  or  by  the 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 

Merchants  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  and  The  Associated  White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


